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(ORIGINAL.] 
ANNIB’S GRAVE. 


BY JAMES 0. HARRIS. 


Beneath yon spreading chestnut’s shade 
There is a little tomb; 

Sweet smiling Annie there was laid, 
Just in her fourth year’s bloom. 


A single bird each spring returns, 
And from the railing round, 

In plaintive notes it sadly mourns 
Over that little mound. 


And this was Annie’s favorite bird, 
She fed it from her hand; 

And when its voice at morn was heard, 
When winter chilled the land, 


She oped the door, and in ‘twould fly, 
And take ita crumbled food ; 

Then off ’twould warble through the sky, 
In cheerful, happy mood. 


*T was a bright morning In the spring, 
The sun poured forth the day ; 

The merry birds around did sing, 
And nature all was gay. 


Sweet Annie, In a snow-white shroud, 
Within her coffin laid; 

While beauty on her pale cheeks glowed, 
And lingering, still delayed. 


When through the open window led, 
The merry bird did flit; 

But gazing on that angel dead, 
Upon her coffin lit. 


It viewed her lovely features long, 
And moaned a pensive atrain ; 

Then rising with a solemn song, 
It fluttered out again. 


That day sweet Annie from her home 
Was borne and lowly laid; 

While from the spreading chestnut’s limb 
The bird, still singing, stayed. 


And every spring this bird returns, 
And from the railing round, 

In plaintive notes it sadly mourns 
Over that little mound. 
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THE PIRATES OF ORNBAY. 


BY H. E. BARROWS. 


We stood together on the ship’s quarter deck, 
the captain and I, watching the motions of 
another vessel which had for several days been 
becalmed near us, and which now, under the influ- 
ence of a light breeze which had just sprang up, 
was rapidly nearing us. She was alarge Ameri- 
can clipper, one of that beautiful fleet which of late 
years have become so justly the pride of the seas, 
and have gained a monopoly of the tea and opium 
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trade of the East Indies. Everything about her 
bespoke neatness and order. The newly-painted 
sides, the tali masts tapering away to the little 
truck at the top, the sails carefully patched, yet 
swelling out in their fleecy glory, all united to 
make a sight, the interest of which can only be 
appreciated by those who have beon many days 
at sea, out of the sight of land, or becalmed as 
we had been for three long weeks beneath the 
equatorial sky of the Timor Sea. 

“‘ Isn’t she a beauty 2’ said old Captain Boggs, 
at length, as he took the ship’s glass from his 
eye, where it had been steadily resting for some 
minutes. ‘ 

I was about to express my acquiescence in this 
remark, albeit it was made more as a soliloquy 
than aught else, when the captain continued : 

“By Jove, she’s going tospeak us! I wonder 
if the fellow wants water? If he does hoe can 
go—”’ 

Now to what place the old fellow in his growl 
was desirous to send them, I know not, for by 
this time the vessel had approached so near to 
each other that objects could be plainly distin- 
guished ; and as we looked, and still admired, a 
tall form suddenly sprung into the mizzen rig- 
ging, and in a clear, distinct voice, called out the 
standard phrase of all introductory ceremonies 
at sea: 

“ Ship a-h-o-y !” 

“ Hilloa!”’ sung out our first mate. 

‘“‘ Where are you bound ?” 

“From the Moluccas to Boston, with spices 
and oils.” 

“Have you any accommodations for passen- 
gers ?”” was the strange inquiry which came 
next. 

“‘ Jerusalem!” said the captain tome. “If I 
was off the cape now I’d think it was the Flying 
Datchman, Herr Vanderdecken. They say he 
always makes that inquiry. Tell him, Wilson,” 
continued he, turning to the mate, “tell him to 
come aboard and see. We'll see what sort of a 
fellow he is, anyhow, that asks for a passage on 
a ship in mid ocean.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered Wilson. 

And again the speaking trumpet roared forth 
the words of invitation. The answer seemed to 
be satisfactory, for in a very few moments the 
strange ship was brought to, and in less time than 
it takes to narrate it, a yawl was dancing its way 
along the surface of the sea, propelled by the 
strength of two sturdy sailors, while the princi- 
pal in the late colloquy sat in the stern sheets, 
and steered with anoar. Soonhe was alongside, 
and with the case of the practised sailor, caught 
a rope flang to him, and climbed up on deck. 
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‘Captain Thompson, of the ship Rockford,” 
said he, raising his hat as his foot touched the 
deck. 

“Why, Thompson, is that you? Why, I 
thought you had laid your bones in Fow Chow 
harbor, in the great hurricane last fall.”’ 

“ Captain Boggs, by all that’s holy! How are 
you, my hearty?” And the old friends, for such 
they were, grasped each other’s hand with true 
sailor warmth; then in reply to the other's 
inquiry : 

“Nol” said he, “ Davy Jones hasn’t got me 
yet. But come into your cabin, I’ve got a word 
with you.” | 

And so they disappeared down the companion- 
way, and as they went below I heard Old Boggs, 
for so we delighted to call him, calling out to 
his steward about “that New England rum, and 
some sugar,” so I made up my mind we should 
not see them again for an hour, at least. 

Bat I was mistaken, though, for in a very few 
minutes the two re-appeared, earnestly talking, 
and as they passed me on the why to the boat, I 
heard Thompson say: 

“ You wont find her much trouble, poor thing! 
All she wants is to be left alone. She feels just 
now her loss sadly.” 

Her! Had I heard aright? In a glimpse 
which I took of the strange ship through the tel- 
escope, was I right in supposing I had scen the 
fluttering of a woman’s dress among.the ropes ? 
Was it, could it be that we were to be enlivened 
by the presence of another passenger, and that a 
woman ? were thoughts that followed one another 
in quick succession through my brain. My im- 
agination immediately pictured her as a young 
and pretty girl, therefore I knew that with my 
susceptible heart I should like her. From the 
words of Captain Thompson, I conjectured that 
she was in some sorrow, therefore I would try 
and cheer her. ‘Pity is akin to love,’ whis- 
pered my guardian angel, who all this time was 
standing invisible by my side. And so my 
thoughts ran on, till lo and. behold, I found my- 
self standing in my good old Massachusetts 
home, presenting. a young bride to a group of 
wondering brothers-and sisters who stood around. 
From this wild roaming of my wayward imag- 
ination, I was brought back to earth and material 
things by 2 summons on the part of the steward 
to dinner. Dinner! Horrible thought—pea 
soup, pork and beans, with heavy, lead-colored 
duff, in comparison with the elegant Chateaux du 
Espagne I had been building. But still as the. 
ancient poet very wisely remarked, “Nature ab- 
hors a vacuum,” and so to dinner I went. 

“‘ Captain,” said I, to that individual, as I 


passed my plate for some more se4-pie (a remark- 
able dish, the composition of which was only 
known to Mr. Napoleon Bonaparte, our ebony 
cook), “what's going to happen? Anything 
particular?” ; 

That gentleman looked roguishly at me fora 
moment, and. then with a wink at Wilson, the 
first mate, began, Yankee like, to answer one 
question by propounding another. 

“Did you leave a sweetheart behind you when 
you took your leave of the Hampshire hills ?” 

“On my honor, no, always save and except 
Sophrony Nash, who always said I was her 
darling ; but she’s sixty, if she’s a day, so what 
of it? Come, now, don’t tantalize a fellow.” 

- Old Boggs pushed away his plate, lit a cigar, 
and as he did so remarked : 

“ Why, you see Thompson, over there on the 
Rockford, has got a piece of calico on board that 
started with her father from Philadelphia, to go 
to Hong Kong, where he has a tea-hong. But 
last week the old man fell sick and died, and so 
she, poor girl, doesn’t want:to go on, and Thomp- 
son came on board to-see if I would take her back 
to her friends in America.” 

“ And you're going to do it? Of course you 
are, for you’re a good fellow, captain, I know.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed he, “that’s the way the 
wind blows, is it? Well, I told Thompson I 
would if it wasn’t for a susceptible youth I had 
on board as supercargo, who I thought—” 

‘“‘Pshaw,”’ said I; but the captain heeded not, 
and went on: 

“Would be trifling with her affections, etc. 
However, at length I consented, and I guess you 
may as well put on your best duds for tea ;” with 
which fatherly suggestion we separated to our 
respective state-rooms. 


‘Mr. Walton, let me make you acquainted 
with your new fellow-passenger, Miss Payne,” 
were the words that greeted me in the captain’s 
voice, as we assembled for the evening meal. 

I raised my eyes and bowed, was just conscious 
of the presence of a slight and graceful figure, 
belonging, perhaps to sweet seventeen, and of two 
Jarge, mournful eyes, that dwelt on me for an in- 
stant as my bow was returned, and then as 
quickly sought refuge behind the long brown 
lashes. That meal was. eaten with more than 
our usual silence; by the captain probably. out 
of respect to the feelings of his new protege; by 
me partly on this account, and partly that I 
might enjoy my own thoughts, and now and then 
steal a glance at a hand that rivalled Cleopatra’s 
in its smallness and beauty. Its owner was dis- 
posed to be taciturn, for once or twice when I 
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addressed observations to her, they were cour- 
teously but briefly answered, and when on going 
on deck I offered my arm for a promenade, it was 
declined in the same gentle but decided way. 
Very plainly our new passenger was not the per- 
son to form a quick acquaintance with, for sev- 
eral days went by, and I progressed no further 
than exchanging the courtesies of the day, nor 
did it seem likely that I would. At length, 
however, an event occurred of a startling nature, 
and which speedily broke down the barriers that 
had existed between us. It came on this wise. 

The calm still continued, and the current in 
drifting us about had finally brought us one after- 
noon within a few miles of Ornbay, a beautiful 
mountain islet, one of that numerous cluster 
which lie scattered through these seas, covered 
with Oriental verdure to their very base, so that 
the branches of the palm, the nutmeg or the cassia 
dip over into the water along the shore. As 
night approached, one by one the lights in front 
of the Malay huts could be seen glimmering 
through the trees, making a cheerful contrast to 
the sombre gloom of everything around. Sol 
said to the mate, Wilson, as we paced the deck 
together. 

“« Ay,” answered he, “ very beautiful, doubtless, 
they would be if we were going through the 
channel with a ten knot breeze; but—never 
mind, either,” said he, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“Why, what do you mean? Tell me quickly,” 
said I, with increasing energy, as I saw a troubled 
expression pass over his face. 

After a pause he replied, ‘Simply this—and 
perhaps after all it is best you should know it— 
do you remember the ship Waverley, that was at- 
tacked by pirates, and her crew murdered a year 
or two ago?” 

“‘ Yes, I remember, but what of that ?”’ 

“Only that it was just here in this very sea, 
opposite to that very island, that it took place. 
The inhabitants of that beautiful isle are the 
most blood-thirsty Malays in the East Indies.” 

* Good heavens !’”’ exclaimed I, as a faint idea 
of what he meant dawned upon my mind. “ But 
then you don’t mean to say that we are in any 
immediate danger ?”’ 

“But I do, though. Did you see that fishing 
boat that was out here this afternoon ?” 

“< Yes, I noticed her particularly, she left soon 
after we appeared in sight.’”’ 

“Exactly. Well, our captain followed her 
with the glass, and saw that she landed in a 
cove just opposite where we are, and where there 
is a considerable village. Further inspection re- 


vealed the fact that there are many other boats 
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there, and when this little skiff landed, those on 
shore held a council at the principal hat, and 
we saw them pointing to our vessel, and evidently 
concocting some plan about us. At first we de- 
termined to say nothing to any of the passengers, 
but you are pretty cool-headed, and I may as well 
tell you now, to be in readiness for the worst, for 
an attempt will undoubtedly be made to pillage 
the ship.” 

Icould not answer a word. There are times, 
either of emotion or of danger, when the feelings 
seek repose in quiet rather than in utterance. 
Such an one was the present. To say that I felt 
fear would not be true; but O, the world of 
thought that went madly rushing through my 
brain in an instant of time! O. myself, and the 
death which stared mein the face, I thought but 
little ; but my mind wandered away to that quiet 
home among the hills of New England, where 
an aged mother and blue-eyed sister would long 
await in sorrow for the return of the missing son 
and brother; and how the tears would daily fall, 
as they gathered around the family hearth, and 
marked there the vacant chair of him whose fate 
was unknown. And then I reverted to our own 
ship, and to the fair young girl whose presence 
had for only a few days gladdened the monotony 
of our tedious calm at sea. What would become 
of her? Death, or a fate far worse at the hands 
of the cruel and relentless pirates. O, the horror 
of that thought. It developed an intérest in the 
fair Rath of which I was hardly aware, and 
nerved my arm with tenfold energy, and I 
grasped the brawny hands of the mate with a 
firmness that told him, come what may, he would 
not find me wanting. 

‘But be sure,” said he, as we parted, “that 
you do not alarm Miss Ruth. It were far better 
that she should remain ia ignorance of it. Poor, 
poor girl!” And I saw tho stern, rough sailor 
that had faced undaunted the ocean in its wildest 
wrath, I saw him wipe away a tear ! | 

“Trust me for that,’ said I, as I left him to 
go below, and make the necessary preparations 
for defence. Jt did not take long to load my 
revolver, and secure a good cutlass from the 
ship’s armory. This done, I said to myself, 
‘‘ Now I at least am ready,” and the thoughts 
and events of the hour seemed to add ton yearg 
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| to my life. 


All that evening was spent in the awfulness of 


/ suspense. The captain’s brow wore a look of 
- sternness I had never noticed before, for he wag 
a mild, gentle man, very joyous in his disposi-, 
- tion, and by no means disposed to create phan- 
toms to haunt him from his own fears. 


As for 
Ruth, she remained in blissful ignorance of the 
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impending danger, and even as the sun some- 
times shines brightest just before the shower, that 
evening she appeared to throw off her reserve, 
and laughed and chatted quite gaily, and very 
little in common with the feelings of the rest of 
us. 

By the request of the captain we retired to our 
rooms at the usual hour—to our rooms—but not 
to rest. For a long time I lay, gun and pistol 
by my side, with my thoughts dwelling alter- 
nately on the present, and so much of the fature 
as the next hour would bring forth. At length 
I fell into a fitful and uneasy slumber, a sleep 
broken by wild and uncouth dreams. Perils by 
land and by sea beset me on every side. Now I 
was pursued by savage beasts among the jungles 
of Hindostan ; now I was taken captive by the 
still wilder Sepoys. I could see their demoniac 
grins as they dragged me half naked through the 
streets of Cawnpore; could hear their loud shout 
of triumph in anticipation of the pleasures of 


torturing a newvictim. Atlength, in my dream, 


I was shut up with many other fellow-captives in 
a hut, and while their insane orgies filled the 
air, it was fired, and a sheet of lurid flame blazed 
up around our shrinking bodies ! 

Ha, it was not alladream! A bright light 
did shine in through the port-hole of my state- 
room, and a loud chorus of fiend-like yells fell 
upon my half-awakened ears! It was even as 
we feared. We were attacked with the dreaded 
scourge of eastern seas, the pirates of Ornbay ! 
It was no time for delay. With a half-uttered 
prayer I sprang from my berth, only to see that 
the stern of the ship was on fire, and that a fierce 
conflict was raging on the deck above. 

My first thought was for Ruth. Her state- 
room, like mine, was near the stern, and she must 
have been exposed to danger as I was. Away 
like lightning I went across the cabin, burst in 
the door, and found everything in the wildest 
contusion, but the state-room was empty; not a 
soul was in the cabin—all were engaged on deck. 
On deck then was my sphere of duty, and thither 
I went, pistol in hand. 

“Hurrah, boys, give ’em what they deserve !” 
were tle sounds that first reached my ears, above 
the groans and yells of the wounded and dying. 
It was the captain’s voice that spoke, and as I 
gained the deck, his tall form was the first that 
met my eye—the centre of a group near the 
Mainmast, with a cutlass in his hand which 
whirled round and round his head, and at every 
turn brought down a savage. Not an inch did 
he retreat, though the odds were fearfully against 
him. -Cocking my pistol, I was about to rush to 
his-rescue, when a loud shriek behind me caused 
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me to turn, and a voice—her voice—fell on my 
ears in accents that will haunt meto my dying day. 

“« Save me, O, Mr. Walton, save me !”’ 

It was Ruth Payne, and in the hands of two 
huge Malays, who were endeavoring to stifle her 
cries, and drag her to the rail, so as to throw her 
to the boats beneath. The sight gifted me with 
superhuman vigor. Quick as thought I fired at 
one old wretch whose dress betokened a chief, 
and who in his brute strength had actually struck 
her fair face with his fist, to stop her cries. The 
ball sped well. Suddenly raising his hand to his 
head, he loosed his hold, and standing as he was 
on the taffrail of the ship, he staggered, fell, and 
a dull splash beneath told the fate he had met. 
The other Malay now left the girl, and brand- 
ishing a club, made at me. 

“Fly, Ruth, dear Ruth, get below as fast as 
possible !’” 

Away she went, and as her form disappeared 
down the steps, I shut the top of the caboose, 
and she was saved, and with the other hand sent 
another leaden messenger on its errand of ven- 
geance. Well was it aimed, and my antagonist 
sank lifeless on the deck. 

But hark! what is that sound that falls on our 
ears? Itis the sound of the waves splashing 
against the sides of the ship? And is that a 
breath of air which fans my heated brow? It 
is, it is—there comes a breeze, and loud rises on 
high the joyous shout: 

“We are saved, we are saved !” 

A moment more, and our gallant ship was 
speeding through the water at the rate of six 
knots an hour, and we were driving the last of 
the pirates over the side, for as soon as they heard 
the breeze, they turned and fled, knowing that 
their only hope of success was in the continued 
calm. Our gallant crew, almost exhausted, were 
thus stimulated to renewed exertions, and from 
that moment victory was with us. 

‘‘ God has saved us!” said the captain to us, as 
soon as we met; “but poor Wilson, they’ve 
done for him at last!’ 

“‘ What, is he dead ?” asked I. 

‘“'Yes, he was killed at the first attack. I told 
him to keep under cover, but the brave fellow 
would expose himself, that he might better watch 
their motions, an arrow struck him, and, poor 
fellow, he sank back dead into my arms, before a 
blow was struck onourside. Peace to his ashes, 
for he was a brave and good officer.” 

‘* Amen,” answered I, solemnly. 

‘But where’s Miss Payne,” asked Boggs, “ is 
she safo ?” 

I recounted to him in a few words what had 
passed, and we entered the cabin. There, on her 
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knees, pouring out fervent prayers for our success, 
was Ruth Payne. Verily it seemed as if a halo 
of glory surrounded her head, as she knelt there. 
* One of God’s holy messengers 
She seemed to me that day.” 

As soon as we entered, she rose up, and com- 
ing towards me, gave me her hand with the 
sweetest grace imaginable, and with a smile 
which spoke the feelings of her heart, said : 

“O, Mr. Walton, to you I owe my life. How 
can I ever be sufficiently gratefal to you?” 

“ Name it not, my dear Miss Payne,” answered 
I, “it affords me great happiness to think that I 
was permitted to be the humble instrument for 
such a service. Iam more than repaid in the 
pleasure of this moment, and in the smile with 
which you but just now greeted me.” 

Ruth blushed, and the captain put in with, 
“What would Miss Sophrony say if she heard 
you?” Then to Ruth, “Look here, young 
lady, when I was young we used to think our- 
selves more than paid to have a chance to do 
such deeds for a pair of bright eyes like yours.” 

This brought the tell-tale blood in yet greater 
profusion to her cheeks, and to hide her confu- 
sion, Ruth laughed and ran to her state-room. 

From that time all reserve was broken down 
between us. The fine breeze which so providen- 
tially took us, still continued; in two days we 
had passed Sandalwood Island, and in a few 
more, under the influence of a glorious trade 
wind, were flying across the broad Indian Ocean. 
Ruth and I lived those days in a heaven of bliss- 
ful uncertainty. We together paced the deck, 
when night threw her cool mantle over the sea ; 
together wo read from our favorite authors, when 
the noonday heat drove us from the deck. But 
the happiest hour of all was when she spoke of 
her home, and her friends, and of the pleasure 
she would have at mecting them again—a pleas- 
ure saddened by the loss of that dear parent, 
whose remains were laid beneath the waves of 
Pantar. 

At such a time, her fine eyes would light up 
with a softened radiance, and a glow would spread 
over her face, until she became positively beauti- 
ful. Of the futureI thought not. Day followed 
day, in quick succession, and with each setting 
sun J found myself more and more interested in 
my charming fellow-passenger. At length I 
began to reflect, and reflection brought with it the 
sweet certainty, and yet a certainty harrowed by 
harassing thoughts that I was deeply, madly in 
love. I found her image indelibly impressed on 
my heart. I awakened as from a drean, to find, 
as 80 often before, that it was a fixed reality that 
I must meet. Dared I hope that I was loved in 
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return? Would it be right for me to take ad- 
vantage of the gratitude she owed me, to seek a 
nearer tie? Could I argue anything from the 
evident pleasure she took in my company? 
These were questions that one by one rose up to 
trouble me. How they ever came to beanswered 
was as follows. 

Our long voyage was nearly over. We had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, crossed the 
line in the Atlantic, and began to perceive those 
tokens of an approach to land. One evening 
Rath and I had been taking our usual walk 
across the quarter deck, and at length tired, had 
stopped and leaned over the rail, watching the 
water as it washed and eddied about the vessel’s 
rudder, sparkling with phosphorescent glow, and 
leaving a broad wake of luminous foam bebind. 

“Such,” said I, “is human friendship. We? 
meet, sparkle for an instant in each other’s com- 
pany, and then separate, soon to be blotted from 
memory forever.” 

‘‘ Say not so,” was the response; “rather we 
meet, and the bright spark is kindled in our 
hearts which finds a willing resting place there, 
and ever after glows with a pure lambent light.”’ 

“Do you indeed think so?’ asked I with 
earnestness. 

“‘And why not? Can souls gifted with the 
intelligence and reason that only souls possess, 
be thrown together, and not feel an increased 
pleasure in society and humanity? What does 
the poet, we were reading, say ? 

*©¢ And Vidal, though in folly’s ring 
He seemed so weak and wild a thing, 
Had yet an hour, when none were by, 
For reason’s thought, and passion’s sigh, 


And knew and felt, in heart and brain, 
The paradise of buried pain.’ »’ 


Her voice, low and sweet at all times, seemed 
gifted with a sweeter melody, as she repeated 
these lines. As she closed, however, as if con- 
scious of having transgressed the bounds of 
maidenly decorum, she started, and would have 
broken away from me; but I passed my arm 
suddenly around her waist, and held her while in 
a voice rendcred hoarse by emotion, I said: °¢ 

“ And will you, do you reserve a place for me 
in your heart? Listen tome, Ruth. When you 
first came on board, my feelings were those of 
pleasure at having a companion; when first I 
saw that sweet blue eye, rendered mournful by 
your bereavement, I wept in sympathy with you, 
and when on that fatal night—” 

“O, name it not—not now—not now !” 
I saw the tear start; bat I continued : 

“ That night I felt my whole heart go over to 
you in one great bound. Many have been the 
hours we have spent together, so happy, such as 
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earth never before witnessed. Ruth, dearest 
Ruth, we must not part. I love you truly, de- 
votedly ; will you, O, speak to me, say that you 
will be mine ?”” 

Her tears were falling fast, as I concluded, and 
for a moment no a word was said. But my em- 
brace was not repelled, and when a moment later 
I drew her closer to me, in a fond moment, 
smiles began to break through her tears like the 
sun from bebind a cloud, and “every eye and 
look, and shifting lineament was full of love,” 
and I heard whispered, in a tone, low, but loud 
enough for my heart to catch it up, and stamp it 
in golden letters on my heart : 

“ Thine, ever thine.” 


‘** The lover’s voice, the loved one’s ear, 
There’s nothing else to speak or hear; 
And we will say, as on we glide, 
There's nothing else on earth beside.” 


So thought I that night, as I pressed a kiss on 
those dear lips, now at last my own, as we parted 
to seek our places of rest. Like the hero in 
‘Dream Life,” I could not refrain from con- 
stantly repeating to myself, ‘Thine, over 
thine !” 


Reader, one more incident, and I shall shut 
the book which contains this page of my personal 
history. Come with me, away from the dash- 
ing brine and wild storms of “old ocean’s gray 
and melancholy waste,” to one of the quietest of 
New England villages; just after ou cross the 
bridge, and turn the corner by the old mill, there 
stands a fine mansion, surrounded by old elms 
that look as if they had waved their giant arms 
in protection there for centuries. It is with that 
mansion that we are to make a brief acquaint- 
ance. Upon the steps of a broad, old-fashioned 
porch, are standing a maiden in youth’s glowing 
bloom, and a matron, now on the downward 
course of life. Shading her cyes wi h her hand, 
the younger lady looks intently up the road, and 
at length, in a tone of slight vexation, says to 
the other : 

“Why don’t they come, mother? It is al- 
ready past the time that Frank said he would be 
here, and I heard the whistle from the train some 
time since,” 

“Patience, my daughter. He will not disap- 
point us. QO, how the joyful thought makes me 
tremble, that Iam so soon to see my own boy 
again, and after so long an absence. How long 
has he been gone, Bessie 2” 

“Nearly three years, dear mother.” 

She was going tosay more, when the sound of 
wheels was heard rapidly approaching the house, 
and in 4 moment more a carriage stopped before 
the gate, a young man leaped eagerly from the 
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seat, and without waiting forthe young lady who 
sat beside him, ran gradually up the walk, and in 
a minute more J—Frank Walton—was clasped 
in the arms of my dear, dear old mother. 

‘Frank, my son, my son!” were the first out- 
pouring of feelings from that fond mother’s 
heart. 3 

Next ’twas the sister’s turn for a like welcome, 
and while her warm kiss was still moist on my 
lips, I turned around, and leading forward my 
companion, who by this time had left the car- 
riage, I said: 

‘Mother, here is a new daughter for you ; this 
is my Ruth, of whom I wrote, from Philadel- 
phia. Bessie, here is a new sister. Ruth, my 
Ruth, you will love my parents and sister for my 
sake.” 

The affectionate greeting that followed showed 
that I had not mistaken the state of affairs when 
I assured Ruth, on the day of our marriage in 
Philadelphia, that she would find a now father 
and mother in mine. 

‘May God bless you, my child,” said that 
mother, as she placed her hand on Ruth’s fair 
brow. ‘May God bless you. I can ask no 
greater happiness for you than the prayer that 
Frank may bg to you as great a blessing as his 
father has been to me.” 

Here, kind reader, I must bid you farewell. 
You do not, I am sure, wish to seek further into 
the sacred privacy of snch a scene. Your own 
imagination can picture to you the feelings that 
absorbed us all, probably far better than I could 
tell it you. 

But you desire to know something of our 
married life, do you? Alas, miss, I would like 
to gratify you, but in fact ’twas but six short 
weeks ago that the Wanderer returned ; but be- 
tween you and me, I don’t think either Ruth or 
myself particularly regret the attack the Malay 
pirates made on our ship in the Timor Sea. If 
that day ever should come that we do regret it, I 
promise to let you know. Farewell ! 

ran 
MARY. 


Who is there that does not love the plain, yet 
beautiful name of Mary? It is from the He- 
brew, and means a “teardrop.” What sweet 
and joyous hours of other days—what pleasing 
associations the very name calls up in every 
heart? Who knows ill of Mary? Who that 
does not love tle name, and has not had every 
ligament of his heart. moved to melody at its 
mention? If there be anything gentle, valued, 
and womanly, what Mary possesses it not ? 
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ACTION. 


Great acts best write themselves in their own stories; 
They die too basely who outlive thelr glories.—Fonrp. 
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